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THE ROUND TABLE 



THE FORTHCOMING REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION TEACHING 

The final report of the Committee on English Composition Teaching 
will soon be ready; but at the date when the November Journal must 
go to press the tabulations are unfinished, and such as are completed 
await verification. To obtain information upon the points now under 
investigation, the relative labor and cost of teaching all secondary-school 
subjects, has proved very difficult, and has required two years in addi- 
tion to the year spent in preparing the preliminary report of April, 191 1. 
Final results are based upon the published reports of State Departments 
of Education, upon replies received to the 10,000 question blanks sent 
out by the committee, and upon an exhaustive investigation of the 
secondary schools in certain states carried on by state agencies working 
in co-operation with the committee. About 2 per cent of the question 
blanks brought replies from about 200 schools in twenty-three states, 
averaging thirteen teachers each; but a greater number of schools have 
been reached by other means, and will be included in the final figures. 
The geographical distribution of these schools is almost the same as 
that of those reported in the preliminary investigation; the greatest 
number are in the Central states, the next largest in the Eastern states, 
while from the South and the extreme West the returns are slight or 
altogether lacking. The committee is indebted for assistance to state 
educational officers, high-school visitors and other college officers, 
teachers' associations, and many individual volunteers. 

In view of the fact that the work is incomplete and all figures as 
yet tentative, although exceedingly significant, it seems best to confine 
present statements to a few items, and to speak of these in general terms; 
specific details will be given at the meeting of the National Council. In 
general, all the published preliminary statements of the committee are 
confirmed by additional data. The relative teaching cost of English in 
proportion to the number of pupils is apparently less than that of any 
other subject taught in secondary schools; in any event, it is among the 
least in cost, the average remaining, as formerly stated, a little above 
seven dollars a year for each pupil. Mathematics costs a little more than 
English; history a little less than mathematics; German and Latin 
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perhaps a third more; and scientific and vocational subjects cost from 
50 to 100 per cent more. The point of this comparison lies, of course, 
in the fact that English composition is a vocational and laboratory sub- 
ject, and that, for efficiency, it requires at least as much of investment 
as any other such subject in proportion to the number of pupils that take 
it, while actually having very much less than any other. 

An indication of the relative total enrolment in certain subjects is 
afforded by the following figures, showing the average enrolment in each 
subject, omitting fractions, in 100 schools: English 332, Latin 120, 
German 93, mathematics 262, history 166, all scientific subjects 145, 
all vocational subjects 240. These proportions are substantially the 
same as those based upon previous tabulations of other data. For the 
same 100 schools, the average number of pupils assigned to a single 
instructor is: English 132, Latin 100, German 101, mathematics 115, 
history 121, all science subjects 98, all vocational subjects 101. The 
close and sometimes exact agreement of these figures with earlier ones 
indicates the substantial accuracy of all. 

The tabulating of data concerning the relative labor demand of the 
various secondary-school subjects proves to be a very intricate matter; 
and all that can be said of results thus far worked out is that English 
makes the heaviest demand upon the time of teachers, and that science 
is apparently next; but that there is nothing in any other subject to 
parallel, in either time demand or physical strain, the theme reading of 
the English teacher. In this connection it may be recalled that the 
preliminary report of the committee has shown that, even when giving 
more time to their work than any other teachers do, English teachers can 
not do one-half what they know to be necessary to the maintenance of 
efficiency. 

Other data of the present investigation relate to the cost of equip- 
ment of secondary-school subjects, and to the preparation of teachers. 
These are all in the hands of Professor V. C. Coulter, to be reported 
upon by him at the meeting of the Council. 

The committee has not, as a committee, made any recommendations 
as to action to be taken in view of the facts established, though often 
requested to do so, beyond advising that steps be taken to secure com- 
plete publicity for its report. This is still necessarily the first step to 
be taken; and, after that, further action will depend upon whether 
general opinion prefers to let English drop from its position of central 
importance, or to have it established in that position. If the latter, a 
definite question must at once be answered — the question of what further 
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equipment is necessary. It may be well to recall that the preliminary 
report of the committee answers that question more definitely and con- 
clusively than has been noted by some who have accepted and discussed 
the report. Many of these have suggested placing greater stress on 
oral training as a means of solving the problem; perhaps not observing 
that the point is specifically included in the report. In substance, the 
thousand teachers represented in that report say that, broadly speaking, 
training in expression should, for complete efficiency, be half written and 
half oral; they fix a minimum amount for the written work, and show 
that with it there must be liberal opportunity for private conference 
between instructor and students. Estimates are made of the teaching 
time necessary to meet all these demands, and definite conclusions are 
reached and stated, these conclusions taking full account of the part 
that oral training should play in the general plan. Further, the evidence 
of the thousand teachers is that even if written training — theme writing — 
could be altogether dispensed with, efficient oral training would require 
an equal or slightly greater amount of teaching time — of course, without 
the physical strain of theme reading. Few discussions of oral training 
have concerned themselves at all with the time and labor measurements 
of the methods recommended, and those that have done so are in general 
agreement with the conclusions stated by the committee, with only 
such variations as are inevitable in individual cases. 

But there is ample opportunity and necessity for further experiment, 
measure, test, and report by all who find their conditions sufficiently 
fortunate. Under present average conditions it is difficult to make 
really effective use of oral training because of the impossibility of giving 
individual pupils enough practice. The need of it may therefore be 
emphasized as one means of obtaining better conditions; and then all 
who find themselves able to do successful work in this way should 
accurately measure the time demand of their method or methods, should 
test and measure the relative value of the results, and should make full 
report, as a contribution to a new body of data. From these the con- 
clusions of the committee may be corrected, if correction is necessary, and 
final answer made to the question, how to secure the greatest efficiency 
at the least expense in teaching English expression. An organized effort 
to this end might be made under the supervision of a special Council 
committee. Meanwhile, the Council may aid individual teachers every- 
where to bring the facts established by the report to the attention of 
those who especially need to know them. 

Edwin M. Hopkins 

Lawrence, Kansas 
October 17, 1912 



